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AMERICAN FASCISM 
—A CASE STUDY 


By CuHartEes C. WEBBER 


Fascism from its very inception has been characterized 

by a bitter opposition to organized labor. In consequence, 

_ it is not necessary to go to Europe or to Asia to find a 
Fascist community. We have such regions right here in 
the United States. One such center of American Fascism 
is located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia, namely, Henry County with its county seat 
of Martinsville. 

Ironically enough, in view of recent fascist activities 
there, Henry County was formed in the year of the 
American Revolution and named for Patrick Henry of 
“give me liberty or give me death” fame. 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


In the years preceding the Civil War or the War Be- 
_ tween the States, as a historian puts it “the County was 
divided into large estates mastered by the . . « Martins, 
-Bassetts, and others, who lived happily in feudal splen- 
_ dor, with justice to retainer and slave.” 


‘growing and processing of tobacco was the main eco- 
“nomic activity—an enterprise which ultimately came 
under the control of the big tobacco companies. 


nufacturing was established in the County by a mem- 
er of one of the old families. “Ranking number One 
mong all the furniture manufacturers in the world, 


_ After the war, and up to the turn of the century, the 


In 1901, modern industry in the form of furniture ~ 


Furniture Industries, Inc., now control the desti- “Our profits are endangered. This organizer may preci- _ 


be ce perhaps completely lost. Industrial anarchy | 


Violence is not san 
_ demned. But this is what happens! 


give the credit for bringing in the Jobbers Pants Com- 
pany, the Pannill Knitting Company, and a nylon manu- 
facturing plant — a branch of the E. I. de Nemours 
Dupont and Company. The latter Company would not 
come in, so the story goes, until it was given assurance 
that Martinsville was a non-union town. 

The men and women responsible for the industrial 
development of Henry County are intensely proud of 
their achievements. One of the bankers writes, “With a 
few important exceptions, our progress has been made 
by local people with local capital. . . . We have people 
who are able to put over any sort of enterprise in fields 
which seem to offer a profit.” 

They have worked hard and feel that they have a 
right to run their business as they see fit. Because of 
what they have done in providing work for the people, 
they are of the opinion that labor should trust them 
and be loyal to them. And to a great extent labor in the 
past has done this. There is not a single trade union in 
the County, not even a carpenter’s union. Servants 
(laborers) have obeyed their masters! Many have ac- 
cepted and are accepting uncomplainingly the low wages 
paid in the area. Those who have had enough ready cash 
to meet the poll tax have elected members of the old 
feudal families to office time and time again. 

Under the impact of these economic and psychologi-— : 
cal influences, a number of the County feudal lords and “ee 
their retainers have developed a sense of power that con- | 
sciously or unconsciously is very pleasing to them. __ 

As a result, when a labor organizer enters the County, 
symbolizing a future trade union, the rulers immediately _ 
(so I am told by one of their non-conformist associates) _ 
reason as follows: | = ~ Seas 


pitate an economic and political revolt. Our power may _ 


may replace our benevolent leadership. Something 
be done!” ae So eoeRE SS srett 7 aee or 


ned. In fact it is pu 
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the Hotel told me this.) Later, threats of violence and 
of death by poisoning so frightened them that they fled 
the city. Afterwards, one of them sent word to his union 
officials that he preferred being a live coward to being 
a dead hero. 

Shortly after I arrived in Martinsville in January, 
1943, to organize, for the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, the 1,200 or more employees of the 
Jobbers Pants Company (who were then receiving 40 
cents an hour), an unknown person who refused to give 
his name called me on the telephone and said, “Mr. 
Webber, you C. I. O. organizer, we know all about you. 
You are not a minister. You had better get out of town. 
Weare going to get you.” 

This threat was soon followed by another. This time 
he warned, “We are going to kill you or hang you or 
poison you or get rid of you some way.” On the third 
occasion he sneered, “We are going to kill you after your 
meeting tonight. You’re nothing but a nigger-loving 
bastard.” 


Failing to drive me out of town by these threats, ter- 
roristic tactics were tried upon those who had aided and 
befriended me. One of the workers who had allowed 
us to hold our union meetings at his home received an 
anonymous letter informing him that he was “to get the 
hell beat out” of-him. The manager of the Martinsville 
Hotel was told that if we held a meeting in his building 
a stick of dynamite would be exploded under the hotel. 

Some time after these “scares” (which did not pro- 
duce the desired results) a more gentile method was 
utilized. The president of a prominent company, a well- 
to-do lay delegate to past General Conferences of The 
Methodist Church, persuaded the pastor of the First 
Methodist Church to ask the Bishop of the Richmond 
Area to use his influence to get me out of Martinsville. 
The District Superintendent, after preaching a sermon 
at the Jobbers Pants Company during the noon lunch 
hour, made a similar plea to the Bishop. 

These requests made such an impression upon the 
Bishop that he came to me at the Delaware, Ohio, Con- 
ference last March and did his best to persuade me not 
to return to Martinsville. He seemed to be afraid that I 
would hurt the reputation of The Methodist Church if 
I continued my work as a representative of organized 
labor in Virginia. 

Reverend James Myers, industrial secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, ap- 
parently felt that I. would enhance the reputation of The 
Methodist Church for he gave me the following state- 
ment to use in Henry County. 

“I have known Rev. Charles C. Webber well for many 
years. He is an ordained Methodist minister, and is 
Secretary of the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
of which Bishop Francis J. McConnell is President. 

“Mr. Webber is a Christian gentleman, honest, trust- 
worthy, and sincere, and willing to make sacrifices for 
his convictions. 

“At the present time, Mr. Webber is on leave of 
absence from the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
and is employed as a national representative of the 
_ Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. 
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“T am also thoroughly acquainted with the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union and its work in many 
parts of the United States.- This Union has not only 
raised wages and improved standards for thousands of 
working people, but has a splendid record of cooperating 
with employers to increase efficiency, lower costs, and 
increase production. For the past twenty-five years it 
has made a splendid record for keeping its agreements 
and cooperating with management in constructive labor 
relations.” 

Shortly after my return to Martinsville from Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the real estate man already referred to—a 
member of the Police Commission—gave to a funda- 
mentalist preacher who has a large following in the 
County, the promise of a contribution to his work, and 
also a letter aboutme, purportedly from the Police 
Commissioner of New York City. 

Armed with this document, the minister preached a 
sermon in which, it was reported to me, he said, “Charles 
Webber is nothing but a crook. He was a minister but 
he has been kicked out. He is going from town to town 
raising a racket among the people.” Later, I was in- 
formed, he told a group of the employees of the Jobbers 
Pants Company that if they got a union the people 
would be starved out and I would get the workers 
money and then leave town. 

One of the employees, a company “pet,’ was heard 
to remark that “the damn rascal ought to be run out 
of town. John L. Lewis and Charles C. Webber ought 
to have their throats cut.” 

To date no one, as far as I know, has attempted to 
carry out the various threats against my life and person. 
Perhaps my calling in the F. B. I. exercised a deterring 
effect. 


DENIAL OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


During the first few weeks of our organizing cam- 
paign the dominant economic, political and religious 
groups in the City and County were successful in restric- 
ing our union meetings to private homes. A public as- 
sembly in a public building just could not be secured. 

The Secretary to the Vestry of Christ Episcopal 
Church wrote me that the Vestry (the attorney for the 
Jobbers Pants Company is a member, a Senior Warden) 
“respectfully decline the use of our church property for 
the secular meetings suggested by you in your letter. 
The Vestry of our Church has a rule which we do not 
care to break in this instance.” 

The Pastors of two Baptist Churches refused to bring 
up my request for the use of a church room. I did 
not even ask our Methodist ministers about a meeting 
place for obvious reasons. 

A manager of a hotel rented the dining room to me 
and then cancelled the arrangements when she was in- 
formed that it would hurt her business to allow a union 


meeting in her hotel. The president of one of the banks 


who had a 90-day option <2 a lease on the empty Salva- 
tion Army building would not consider letting us use 
the building at any time during the term of his option. 


The attorney for the Jobbers Pants Company, and 4 


three other property owners, all of whom had empty 


stores or other buildings for rent, were unwilling to do — 
business with me. The secretary of the Masonic Lodge . 
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Farmers and Food Products 


According to OWI, even if farm- 
ers and processors succeed in break- 
ing past food production records, 
there will be more or less continuous 
shortages of some kinds of food— 
such as canned fruits and vegetables, 
dehydrated eggs and milk, meat 
products, etc.—which are especially 
adapted to military use and over- 
seas shipment. 


In trying to produce the maxi- 
mum during 1943, farmers are con- 
fronted with acute shortages of 
labor and machinery. Production of 
new farm machinery is limited to 
80% of the 1940 output when far 
more machinery is needed to over- 
come the labor shortage. Selective 
service took too many capable and 
experienced farm workers before 
the policy of deferment of essential 
men was adopted. Even larger num- 
bers were drawn away to war indus- 
tries by the much higher wages. The 
food crisis is largely the result of 
failure to set up an over-all plan- 
ning and policy decision agency to 
co-ordinate all lines of production 
with essential military and civilian 
requirements. 


The “Farm Bloc” program for 
meeting the food crisis is mainly 
represented in the Pace bill that 
would require including farm wage 
costs in figuring parity prices of 
farm products. Since existing laws 
require that OPA ceiling prices be 
set to reflect not less than parity 
prices to farmers, the net result of 
the “Farm Bloc” program would be 
to raise the prices of farm products, 
especially of cotton and grains. The 
cotton plantation owners and large 
grain farmers would be the princi- 
pal _ beneficiaries. “Farm Bloc” 
spokesmen assert that parity prices, 
covering present farm wage costs, 
will provide the stimulus to bring 
forth ample food production. 

The food production program of 

the Roosevelt administration is to 
prevent further increases in food 
; prices and “roll back” the prices of 
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a number of essential foods such as 


* meats and butter to their May, 1942 


levels. Recognizing that farmers will 


-not produce unless they receive 


prices sufficient to cover their essen- 
tial costs of production, the admin- 
istration program involves continu- 
ing present prices to farmers, or 
even increasing them in some in- 
stances, while selling the products 
back to regular handlers at lower 
prices in line with OPA “rolled- 
back” ceilings; or otherwise sub- 
sidizing the production of essential 
foods of which larger production is 
required. 


The “Farm Bloc,” and the leading 
farm organizations it speaks for, op- 
pose subsidies on the ground “that 
it is most illogical to hold food prices 
below cost of production now when 
the majority of city consumers have 
the highest income in years, by 
building up a debt which must be 
paid off in post-war years when in- 
comes are almost sure to be much 
below present levels. Also the extra 
money left in consumer hands: by 
lower food costs increases the pres- 
sure for inflation.” 


The administration, on the other 
hand, regards food subsidies as an 
important factor in the fight against 
inflation. If food prices continue to 
rise, wages will have to go up, and 
then prices of manufactured goods, 
etc., and the spiral of inflation is on 
its disastrous ascent to the sky to 
burst like a rocket and plummet to 
earth. The National Farmers Union 
and a substantial proportion of the 
Farm Bureau membership in the 
“family farming” sections of the 
middle west and in some eastern 
states, recognized the inflationary 
potentialities of the Pace bill and 
their opposition helped to secure its 
re-commmitment to congressional 
committee. 


Linked with the food production 
problem thru its bearing on the labor 
shortage, is the “Farm Bloc” oppo- 
sition to appropriations for continu- 
ing the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. FSA has been doing a good job 
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in rehabilitating small farmers and 
in recruiting hoarded farm workers 
from the southern states and train- 
ing them for work on dairy farms 
and for performing seasonal work 
in various parts of the country. Op- 
position arises from the effect of 
this program on local labor supply 
and on the demand for higher farm 
wages. If FSA were given a rea- 
sonable increase in its fund for loans 
to small farmers, it could greatly 
enlarge the remarkable increase in 
food production by its borrowers in 
1943 and so contribute substantially 
to meeting 1943 food goals. 


—A Federation Member. 
June 1, 1943. 


To Federation Members who may 
have wondered how the M. F. S. S. 
has continued to function effectively 
in my absence (to help finance the 
Federation), I wish to say that Mrs. 
Webber has devoted her full time 
on a volunteer basis to the work of 
the organization. 


CHARLES C. WEBBER. 
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said it would be useless for me to apply for the Masonic 
Hall. The City Council, the Martinsville School Board 
and the Henry County Board of Supervisors all gave 
me a hearing and then rejected our petitions for use 
of an auditorium or even a small room. Several members 
of these public agencies displayed a hostile anti-union 
spirit. 

Just before the first of April one of the three members 
of the Fayette Street Improvement Association rented us 
a store space, suitable for meetings, in the Martinsville 
Hotel. When the two other partners—the Attorney for 
the Jobber Pants Company and one of the local bankers— 
found out what had been done, they tried to break the 
rental agreement. Unable to do so, they compelled their 
liberal associate to order us out of the building the first 
of May. 

Strange as it may seem, he (Chairman of the Martins- 
ville Selective Service Board) believes that organized 
labor has a place in an industrial society. He has given 
our union a six months’ lease on a Main Street building 
which he owns outright. And by so doing he has caused 
himself to be labelled “unpatriotic.” 

The fundamentalist minister already referred to was 
not content with just labeling me a fake and a crook. 
He later preached a sermon over the radio on the theme, 
“A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing.” 

When I tried to purchase time from the same radio 
station I was unable to do so. Why? I leave the answer 
to your imagination. 

I brought the matter to the attention of the Federal 
Communications Commission and was informed by the 
Chairman that they could not order the station to sell 
me time. 


CORPORATION FIGHTS UNIONISM 
Shortly after my arrival in Martinsville I distributed 
an Amalgamated pamphlet at the factory exits entitled, 

“Yes—In Wartime, as in Peacetime, You Always Need 

a Union!” It pointed out that a union can help workers 

get an increase in wages approved by the War Labor 

Board. ; 

A few days later I was informed that the Superin- 
—tendent of the Company had just made a speech to the 
employees in which he said, “The union can’t help the 
workers to get a raise in wages. Wages are frozen.” He 
also claimed that he had a letter from the War Labor 

Board to his attorney which proved that the union leader 
' was trying to mislead the people. Both of his statements 
were false. 

Other company officials, as well as foreladies and fore- 
men, followed up this speech by talking vigorously 
against the union, by tearing up our literature before the 
_ workers, and by spying upon our meetings, both from 
- outside and inside our hall. 

Rumors were circulated that if the union succeeded 
in organizing the workers the Company would ‘close 
down or move out of town. Also it was said that if the 

union failed to win a majority vote in a National Labor 
Relations Board election the Company would then dis- 
charge the union members and that they would be black- 


ay Ne 


Du Ponts. ae) 


listed by the other companies in the city, especially by 
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We filed a charge against the Company for violating 
the National Labor Relations Act. A representative of 
the N. L. R. B. came to Martinsville, took the affidavits 
of our members, and then persuaded the Baltimore, Md., 
officials of the Standard Overall Company—the parent 
Company—that they should post a 60-day notice stating 
they would not discourage membership in the Amalga- 
mated, nor would they interfere with their employees in 
the exercise of their right to self organization. 


Just a few days after this Government-directed notice 
was posted the Superintendent of the Company was 
caught spying on one of our meetings. Our only remedy 
under the law would be to file another charge against 
the Company, We might then get another notice posted 
a few days later saying the company would not do what 
it had been doing or, more accurately, would not do 
what it was doing. 


When we brought in a Negro organizer to organize 
the 500 or more colored people, mainly women working 
in Plant No. 3—the so-called Colored plant—we soon 
discovered that the influential Negro professional people 
were discouraging membership in our Union. And for 
the simple reason that they had property interests at 
stake. 


They had formed a stock company—The Henry Realty 
Corporation—several years ago, in order to secure other 
employment than domestic service for the Negro women 
of the Community. They then built a $30,000 factory and 
rented it to the Jobbers Pants Company, without a 
lease, for approximately $125 a month with the under- 
standing that the Company would put the Negro women 
to work therein and require them to buy a $50.00 share 
in the Henry Realty Corporation out of their earnings. 


The professional Negroes and the great majority of 
the Negro women workers are terribly afraid that the 
Company will pull out of Martinsville to avoid union- 
ization. Such an action would leave them with an un- 
occupied building on their hands. As far as the women 
are concerned, such an action would take away their 
$18.00 a week job—an economic heaven in comparison 
to the $6.00 to $8.00.a week paid for domestic service 
in this area. 


Our statement that women in union shops are making 
$24.00 a week instead of $18.00, represents “a bird in 
the bush” for them. They prefer to remain non-union 
with “a bird in hand.” 

During the first week in May the Company officials, 
apparently because they had been informed by their secret 
service that hundreds of the white people were signing 
up with our Union, unexpectedly announced that they 
had made an application to the War Labor Board for 
permission to increase the wages of their employees 5 
cents an hour,— 

The Company could now pose as a generous employer 
greatly interested in helping its employees meet the rising 
cost of living. Why should they need a Union in light of — 
this action? They should forget that the Superintendent 
had said “wages are frozen” and rely upon the Company 


to deal justly with them. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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This belated promise of a 5 cents 
an hour increase did not stop some 
of the people from signing the ap- 
plication cards for union member- 
ship; nor did the talking against the 
union by prominent merchants, nor 
the opposition of a fortune-teller 
who made dramatic dire predictions 
about the future. 


One of our union members was 
then “fired” on May 28, charged 
with carrying on union activities on 
Company time—a false assertion. 
This discharge frightened many 
workers, notwithstanding my em- 
ploying the man to assist me, at a 
higher wage than he had been re- 
ceiving from the Company, and my 
filing a request with the National 
Labor Relations Board that he be 
reinstated by the Company on his 
old job. 


Many of the employees of the 
Company live out in rural and small 
‘own areas, twenty, thirty and even 
forty miles from Martinsville. They 
can be best called on by automobile. 
The Martinsville Rationing Board— 
strongly anti-union in character— 
has denied our petition for an 8B 
gasoline Ration Book. They also 
protested against a national labor 
representative of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
coming to Martinsville to speak at 
one of our Union meetings. We have 
appealed their decision, but in all 
probability the Appeal Boards will 
hold us up for weeks and thus re- 
tard our campaign. 

The Company has just announced 
that the War Labor Board has given 
its permission to increase wages by 
5 cents an hour. This will mean but 
a weekly cash increase of 88 cents 
after the 20% withholding tax is 
deducted beginning the Ist of July. 


WHAT NEXT? 


We have telegraphed the Com- 
pany officials in Baltimore asking for 
a collective bargaining conference 
with them in regard to the wages 
(we want all the experienced wo- 
men workers to receive 55 cents an 
hour), hours, and working condi- 
tions of their 700 employees in 
Plants No. 1 and 2 at Martinsville. 
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We are leaving Plant No. 3, with 
its 500 Negro workers, to be organ- 
ized later after further trade Union 
educational activities have been car- 
ried on among them. 

In all probability the Company 
officials are going to refuse to bar- 
gain collectively with us. They re- 
fused to do so in 1937 when we had 
an. even larger percent of the work- 
ers organized than now. 


If they refuse, we are going to 
petition the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to hold an election 
among the 700 workers in Plants 
No. 1 and 2. Judging from past ex- 
perience, the Company will try to 
persuade the Board not to permit 
an election in but two of its three 
plants. It will endeavor to include 
the negro non-union employees of 
Plant No. 3. If unsuccessful in do- 
ing this, the Company will no doubt 
try to defeat our Union in the elec- 
tion. Individual wage increases may 
be offered to key people to win them 
away from the Union. Additional 
union members may be discharged. 
New threats of violence against 
the union organizers may be made, 
and some violence actually com- 
mitted. 

Even if a majority of the em- 
ployees in Plants No. 1 and 2 vote 
for our Union in the election, a 
signed union contract with the Com- 
pany will not necessarily be the end 
result. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act requires the officials of a 
Company to bargain collectively with 


the victorious union representatives. 


It does not, however, require the 
company to sign a union contract. 
A furniture workers’ union won 
an election by a 74% vote at one of 
the furniture companies in Martins- 
ville. Shortly thereafter, I have been 
told, the company shut down for 
boiler repairs, and laid off the work- 
ers for about a month. During this 
period something happened to the 


union. It never succeeded in gettine 
_a contract. Ugly rumors of the 
blacklisting of furniture union mem- 


bers still persist in the community. 
Already sinister rumors are going 
about among the white women em- 
ployees of the Jobbers Pants Com- 
pany to the effect that if we-win the 
election they will be replaced by 
non-union Negro women. Such a 
Company tactic.might.well precipi- 
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tate a racial conflict, and enable the 
Company to destroy our budding 
union movement, for the time being, 
and keep Henry County and Mart- 
insville a center of American Fas- 
cism. 


On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that the officials of the 
Standard Overall Company—Job- 
bers Pants Company—may sign a 
contract with the Amalgamated pro- 
viding all the employees with living 
wages, protection on the job, better 
working conditions, vacations with 
pay and the adjudication of disputes 
by an impartial chairman paid both 
by the Union and the Company. 


The Negro women may then de- 
cide to join the Union (the Amal- 
gamated does not draw the color 
line) and win union wages and all 
the benefits of a good union con- 
tract. 


Workers in the other industries, 
observing the beneficial effects of 
union organization among the cloth- 
ing workers, may “go and do like- 
wise.” If this happens, Henry Coun- 
ty and Martinsville, instead of being 
a center of American Fascism, may 
become a center of industrial democ- 
racy. 


THE CHURCH VERSUS AMERICAN 
FASCISM 


The unethical consequences of the 
struggle for profits and power are 
easily observed in Henry County, in 
the U. S, A. and in our modern 
world. 


Is it not part of our task as 
churchmen to point out these conse- 
quences in our respective home com- 
munities without fear or favor? Can 
we do any less at.a time when young 
men are giving their lives for the 
establishment of the four freedoms? © 

We have not done our full duty, 
however, when we have described 
the evils of Fascism, foreign or 
home-grown American. We must 
seek to replace Fascism with genuine 
industrial democracy. This means 
that we must educate and motivate 
our church members to support the 
constructive aspects of the ee and 
cooperative movements, and the 
movement calling for the socializa- 
tion of the basic industries and their 
operation, under a planned economy, 
primarily for the common good. 
Su 
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